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are real communities and their governments are natural centres of
authority, however much their powers may be regulated and de-
fined by parliament. Individuals think it right to make sacrifices for
the good of their town or village, which they are not ready to make
for the benefit of other towns and villages. The same is probably
still true, though to a lesser extent, of the county; the counties are
not simply convenient areas into which the country is split up for
administrative purposes; if this were all, it would not be hard to
propose more convenient areas than the present counties. People
do not wish to have all benefits and burdens spread equally all
over the country. They wish, within limits, to do the best they
can for their own town or village, and circumstances are con-
ceivable in which they would obey their local council in defiance
of the central government and continue to obey it if the central
government were put out of action by war or revolution. As long
as there are real communities, based on real differences such as
those between townsmen and countrymen, or between northerners
and southerners, local self-government is justified, and local self-
government must imply some right to do things differently and
even some right to do them wrong (in the opinion of the central
government).
It is evident, on the other hand, that to let such local communities
do anything they liked would lead to disruption of the national com-
munity. They cannot be permitted to thwart the interests of the
nation as a whole. Consequently their powers must be circum-
scribed. In England this is supposed to be done by only permitting
them to act within the strict limits of powers granted by parliament,
and they are supposed to be kept within these limits by the courts of
law. But this is not the whole story, for control by the courts alone
would be quite inadequate under modern conditions to ensure har-
monious co-operation between central and local government. Con-
sequently many and subtle new means of administrative control have
been devised, for example, disallowance and surcharge of expendi-
ture, discontinuance of grants, sanction of borrowings, sanction of
compulsory purchase orders, confirmation of certain appointments,
and the like. Figures which show the extent of financial control
exercised in this district by the central authorities are given in the
chapter on local finance.1 We may ask ourselves whether these
methods of control have gone too far. For if a local authority
is reduced merely to carrying out tasks prescribed to it in great
detail by the central government, a time will come when the
1 Chapter X below.